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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The ‘Feline Defence League’’ is well repre- 
sented by its ‘‘ Foundress and Secretary,’’ Miss Kate 
Cording, who manages the Islington Lost Cats’ 
Shelter at ‘Fellowship Cottage,’? 31 Trinity 
Street, Liverpool Road. Miss Cording’s book, 
‘“London’s Lost Legions,’’ is in its second edition 
and contains very touching sketches of animals, 
especially cats, that have been received and carried 
to that shelter. 

Among the sketches in this booklet is one en- 
titled ““The Embankment by Night,” which gives 
a vivid description of the “long file of human waifs 
standing in the dim light’’ waiting their turn to 
get a ticket which will entitle them to a meal and 
a shelter for the night. ‘‘Shall I ever forget these 
faces as they stood shivering there?’’ she asks. 
“No, never till I close my eyes on this world and 
its sin and horror and misery.”’ 

Miss Cording says, I relate this incident as 
an answer and a protest to those well-meaning 
who accuse me of 
slaughtering unwanted cats in too wholesale a 
manner .. . . I love my little cat waifs, my heart is 
wrung with pity for their sufferings, but let us put 
most of them to a painless death and not ask to 
keep vast numbers of them in ease and comfort 
when night after night hundreds of our brothers 
and sisters stand shivering, cold and homeless on the 
Embankment.” 

Can anyone say Miss Cording is not right? 


but misguided individuals 


There are a good many things in this world we 
would like to have different. We would like to have 
every creature endowed with life live out its natural 
span of yearsin happiness and peace. But the world 
is not so constituted, and many more creatures of one 
sort and another are born into it than can be allowed 
to live if the good of the whole is to be the chief aim. 
If those who are opposed to taking the lives of dogs 
and cats eat the flesh of cattle and sheep and fowl, 
or if they wage war upon rats and mice, they are 
not consistent. —he Brahmins, who will not take 
the life of an insect, are consistent, and the result 
of this belief is a condition of suffering among the 


superfluous animals in parts of India far worse 
than the infliction of death. How it is possible for 
anyone with a spark of humanity to believe it 1s 
kinder to let animals live and multiply, though they 
are starved, hunted, tortured and their lives noth- 
ing but misery, than to put them to death in a 
quick and merciful manner is a puzzling question to 
many humane workers. 


The fear or dread of death is one reason why . 
horses are sold when owners who have been kind 
to them no longer want them. They say that they 
cannot kill their horses, or allow them to be killed, 
but for the most part this is pure selfishness. “hey 
sell them, knowing the probabilities are that the 
horse will go from one owner to another until he falls 
dead in harness, and this they call kinder than to 
insure the horse against a miserable end by hay- 
ing him killed. A very poor man has some excuse 
for selling an old horse, as he cannot afford to lose 
even the five dollars the horse may bring him; but 
what excuse has any man or woman who is not 
actually struggling with poverty for selling an old 
or a disabled horse? 


The English papers and magazines have been 
taking up with deep feeling the subject of the traf- 
fic in old horses that is carried on between Great 
Britain and Holland and Belgium. For a few shill- 
ings, men sell their horses knowing that they are 
handing them over to great suffering before death 
relieves them. [he Daily Mail, which has an im- 
mense circulation, has taken up the question of this 
trafic, which is now known as ‘‘ England’s Shame.”’ 

“The Animals’ Guardian,’’ published at 22 
Regent Street, London, S. W., has a number de- 
voted to “The Worn-Out Horse Traffic, a Huge 
National Scandal,’ in which an eye-witness presents 
a series of facts learned from personal investigation. 
Among other facts ascertained was this, that at 
Belgium men were on the lookout for horses sent 
to be killed, and if among them there were any that 
seemed to have left in them the least possibilities of 
work they were purchased in order to get out of 
them the last ounce of strength, and are worked 
literally to death. 


The traffic in old and worn-out horses is not con- 
fined to England. It may be more conspicious there, 
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but here in America horses are sold every day that 
should never be compelled to do another day’s work. 
We still see them on the street, evidently very old, 
often lame, always painfully thin, and the driver 
almost invariably has a whip in his hand, as the poor 
creatures have to be whipped to make them travel. 
These horses, could they be seen in an Old Horse 
Parade, would be as pitiful a sight as the horses 
that are transported from Great Britain to Belgium 
or Antwerp. 
against the use of old or lame horses, and judges are 
often too ready to ‘take the part of the poor man”’ 
when some case of overwork or starvation or neg- 
lect is brought before them. 


The laws are not yet strict enough 


It is evident that, while something has been ac- 
complished in lessening the suffering of horses, much 
remains to be done. Men in the cities and towns 
where they can be seen do not dare to beat their 
horses as cruelly as they once did, but they dare to 
drive half-fed horses and old, feeble horses and 
horses with ill-fitting harnesses and broken blinders, 
in sight of everybody, and few men ever stop them 
to express disapproval. Occasionally a woman 
speaks, and gets an outburst of profanity in return. 

For these cruelties, which it is so dificult to reach 
by the law, a more general disapproval should be 
shown. No one who is interested in the welfare 
of horses should lose an opportunity to speak up for 
them when they need a friend. Above all, no one 
should hire a horse that is old, or feeble, or lame, 
or trade with any man who uses such horses, or 
ride after such horses from the station or in a cab. 
I know of two women living in a town not far from 
Boston who, when their own carriage is not wait- 
ing for them atthe station, walk quitealong distance, 
sometimes with an armful of bundles, rather than to 
ride after the tired, over-driven, hungry horses kept 
running to and from that station. If there were 
more such women there would be fewer miserable, 
tired-out horses seeninstation carriages and city cabs. 


England, which is now so severely criticized 
because of the Old Horse Traffic, deserves the praise 
of starting a Home of Rest for Horses. Last year 
the organization became prosperous enough to pur- 
chase a freehold called Westcroft Farm at Crickle- 
wood, near London. A garden party was given 
there the sixth of July, and the Duke and Duchess 


of Portland formally opened the Home. ‘The 
Duke of Portland said they had over eighty horses 
in their care. They would like a thousand to share 
in the benefits of the Home, but to do it they must 
have money. It was agony, he said, to a think- 
ing mind to dwell on the existence of many working 
horses in this Christian country, overworked, under- 
fed, thrashed, and after a life of cruel toil, with never 
a holiday, shipped abroad in a starved and emaciated 
One 
mighty cry from human hearts ought to be raised 
throughout the length and breadth of the land that 
would reach the ears of every Member of Par- 
liament, who should remove this awful blot from 
England’s fair name. The Home of Rest stood out 
as a little oasis in this arid desert of selfish cruelty 
and meanness. Its green fields made it a horse’s 
haven, and a sense of great happiness came over 
him when he saw a worn and weary patient from 
the cruel outer world enter its portals for rest. 


condition to meet death, their only friend. 


A splendid work for horses carried on in a quiet 
way and at her own expense is done by Mrs. David 
Nevins of Methuen, Massachusetts. Mrs. Nevins, 
through her great love and sympathy for horses, has 
gradually been gathering in those that stand in need 
of afriend until she has, with her own horses, thirty 
that are enjoying as perfect care as can be imagined. 
Stables with every modern improvement, loose stalls 
for every horse, green pastures with shady corners, 
certainly constitute a heaven as well as a haven for 
horses. Would that there were many more women 
of wealth like Mrs. Nevins. 


Methuen has recently chartered an ‘Animal 
Rescue League’”’ of which Mrs. David Nevins is 
president. When three persons sat conferring to- 
gether one afternoon eleven years ago next winter, 
debating what name to give to the work for animals 
that one of them was hoping to begin, and finally, 
after an hour’s discussion, evolved between them the 
name © Animal Rescue League,”’ they little thought 
the name would be so well approved that it would 
be copied in this and in other states and that within 
eight or nine years there would be not one or two, 
but at least half a dozen organizations formed 
to which that name would be given. We wish 
them all success. “They are all needed. Every city 
and large town should have one, but we venture to 
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suggest that care should be taken in making be- 
quests or donations to designate which one of the 
rapidly increasing “Animal Rescue Leagues’ is 
meant. 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


Mutty. 


There was certainly nothing about him to com- 
mend him to notice, and his only beauty consisted 
in his bright, questioning eyes, which looked out 
from under a gray mop of hair into each passer’s 
face. For Mutty was a little stray, and had wan- 
dered about the streets of a city in western Massa- 
chusetts till he was rescued by a good friend of 
dogs, and to her he gave his most undoubted af- 
fection. 

Mutty’s new friend had a little store for the sale 
of antiques and curios. Ina little back room on 
an old sofa was Mutty’s bed. Here, too, there were 
bones and dog biscuit for Mutty every day now, and 
—most considerate of all—a basin of fresh water 
was always kept on the floor. It was noticed that 
Mutty betook himself to this frequently, as if this 
was the most appreciated blessing of his new life. 

As Mutty was seen to be a dog of discretion and 
experience, he was allowed to go and come as he 
chose, but each night found him ready to sleep on 
the old sofa, and each morning found him with a 
glad welcome for his mistress. 

During the forenoon he frequently returned to 
the store, bringing with him sometimes two or 
three strange dogs at atime. Straight through the 
store they trotted, rarely stopping to notice any- 
thing or anyone on the way. They were followed, 
observed to drink freely and then trot out. This 
process went on for many days—indeed as long as 
Mutty remained at the store. 
into the possession of a good master in another part 
of the city, Mutty did not forget where he had been 
well treated in the past, and frequently returned to 
the little shop, bringing protegees of his own to 
drink in the little back room. 

How did he tell them? How did he persuade 
them to persevere in following when they might 
have been led off in a dozen different directions? 
Was there no reasoning in this? How did he know 


Even after he passed 


they were thirsty? Let Mr. John Burroughs ex- 
plain. The writer, however, can vouch for the 
truth of this incident. 

Mutty was one of the first beneficiaries of the 
Berkshire Animal Rescue League, and his efforts 
to lead other dogs to the “‘cup of cold water’’ for 
which he had, undoubtedly, often longed himself, 
helped to suggest to the League one of their first 
practical lines of work—the placing of drinking 
basins for dogs in various parts of the city in which 
Mutty still has a “‘local habitation and name.” 

One of these drinking basins was placed on the 
main street near the curio shop. “Ihis removed the 
necessity of keeping the bowl of water in the little 
back room, as the dogs would have to pass directly 
by the street basin to get to it. It is reported that 
Mutty has been seen to bring dogs here, but if for 
any reason the supply at the street basin is lacking, 
he still looks inquiringly around for the bowl on 
the floor. 

Nor was this the only proof of intelligence on the 
part of Mutty. After he had been transferred by 
his friendly protector to his present owner, his early 
friend took in another little pensioner. “his was 
Maxine, a dainty little coach dog of aristocratic 
lineage and of loving and sensitive disposition, who 
had endured so many hardships at the hands of a 
former owner that she was now timid and shy. 
Maxine, therefore, could not go out for exercise as 
freely as Mutty.. In Mutty’s return visits to the 
curio shop he became very much interested in Max- 


They 


ine and one day coaxed her to the door. 


‘finally disappeared and took a long walk together. 


This process was also repeated many times until 
Maxine was placed in a good home. 
In the face of such incidents as this it seems 


impossible to avoid the conclusion that dogs cer- 


tainly do reason.— Anna F. Bennett. 


Faithful Unto Death. 
A TRUE STory. 


Several years ago there lived in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, a retired army officer, Major James Forbes. 
It was his custom to take a daily stroll along the 
seashore, and there one day he encountered a rough 
fellow carrying a small terrier puppy in his arms. 
Arrested by the piteous appeal in the little creature’s 
eyes, Major Forbes accosted the fellow and asked 
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what he intended doing with the dog. The man 
admitted that he had brought it there to drown it 
inthe ocean. Mayjor Forbes’ sympathy was aroused 
for the little animal, and he persuaded the fellow to 
relinquish it to him. 

From that day the dog became its rescuer’s in- 
separable companion and devoted attendant. It 
lived, moved, breathed only to show its love and 
gratitude. Its world held but one object — its 
adored master. 


pate that master’s every wish or command. 


Life had but one aim—to antici- 
What 
long rambles and peaceful siestas they took together 
—what sports they enjoyed — what loving, if dumb, 
communion there was between them. 

For two years the happy companionship lasted, 
and then one winter’s day the dog’s universe was 
darkened forever. 
died. 

The dog could not comprehend the grief around 
him and strove to keep by the master’s side. Its 
friend, to its understanding, was only sleeping long 
and would awaken. 
a long journey, and it had noticed, with vague 
anxiety, that the master had seemed wearied of late 
—they must be patient. It had not learned, in its 
brief existence, that there is a sleep that knows no 


The beloved master suddenly 


Sleep was good, it knew, after 


waking and from which no human cry ever wakes 
the sleeper. How, then, should the plaint of a little 
dumb animal be heard ? 

The day of the funeral came. The little watcher 
was taken to a neighbor’s home to be cared for un- 
til the services were over. 
until the funeral cortege had long been on the way 
to the family burial ground, two miles distant, but, 
after a hurried survey of the empty home, the dog 
followed swiftly with unerring instinct. 

The last rites were over. ‘The coffin was being 
lowered to its final resting place when the little ani- 
mal found the burial ground and, unobserved, 
reached the group of mourners. At last it under- 
stood! ‘They were hiding its beloved master from 
its sight forever! 

It leaped into the grave and fell upon the coffin, 
vainly striving to tear the covering that concealed 
the face it loved. Ina frenzy of despair it fought 
the hands outstretched to lift it, and they were forced 
to raise the cofin once more to the opening of the 


It was not released 


grave before friendly hands could secure the frantic 
little form. 


They took him home,—a desolate place without 
the master —but he knew now where the master 
lay. The next morning they missed him. Even- 
ing came and he wasstill absent. At last, after a 
fruitless search in his accustomed haunts, it was 
thought that he might have retraced the way to the 
burial ground and, fearing for him the cold night’s 
exposure, they went there in search of him. There 
they found him—a pathetic little figure—keeping 
vigil upon his master’s grave. He quietly submitted 
to be taken home, but his dumb grief refused to be 
comforted. 

The next morning he disappeared again, and 
again at nightfall they found him as before. How 
he gained entrance to the burial ground they never 
knew. ‘The place was enclosed by a high stone 
wall and wrought iron gates, but he found some 
aperture through which the tiny body could struggle 
to reach the loved sleeper beyond. 

It was hoped that in time he would become re- 
signed to his loss and voluntarily abandon the 
journeys, but every morning he would go at day- 
break — every evening more feebly and unresistingly 
he submitted to the return, only to traverse again 
next day the same weary journey, buoyed doubtless 
by the hope that the master might yet awaken if he 
were faithful. Who can know the despair at each 
recurring disappointment? 

At the close of the seventh day they found him 
lifeless upon his master’s grave—the journeys and 
the vigils ended. The little mourner had succumbed 
to his hopeless sorrow. 

- They buried him beside the friend for love of 
whom he died. We trust that when the grieving 
little soul left its earthly tenement it again could 
greet its beloved master beyond the narrow confines 
of the grave.— L. Matthews. 


The Boy and the Fox. 


“Father, the man says that he will sell the fox 
for two dollars.” 

“But you have not got two dollars.” 

“I have one dollar and forty-five cents, and if you 
will lend me fifty-five cents I will pay you from the 
money I get from mowing the lawn.”’ 

“Where did the man get the fox?”’ 

‘“He found it in the woods when he was cutting 
timber. It is a young one, and oh, it is so pretty; 
all yellow and brown, with such a cunning face and 
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I took it in my arms and it did not 
Father, I wish that you would 


bright eyes. 
seem a bit afraid. 
go and see it; you could not help but want it.”’ 

Toward evening Theodore, his father and the 
two younger children went to see the fox. “They 
all took him in their arms, and little three-year-old 
Cary in his wise, sweet way said, ‘ He is a nice 
fox, father.” 

Then they put the fox where the man kept it 
and started for home, saying, We will think about 
it.” 

‘““Can’t I have that fox?’’ asked Theodore. 

Then the father said, “‘You are almost nine 
years old. I was going to give you something that 
Now, if you think 
that you would rather have the fox than anything 


would cost about two dollars. 


else you may have the money to get it.”’ 

Ted was jubilant, and exclaimed, “‘Now?”’ 

‘Just as well have it now.”’ 

“Can we go right back and get it? 
might sell it.”’ 

So Theodore and Patty started back with the two- 
dollar bill. Little Cary and his father did not have 
long to wait before they saw them coming, Ted 
with the fox in his arms. 


The man 


He surely was a beauti- 
ful little animal. 

‘I can keep him in the empty hen yard and make 
a good sleeping place for him in that covered place.”’ 

That little fox did not know how much interest 
and excitment he was causing. 

First of all the mother was called, for nothing 
could be enjoyed without her. She always liked 
all the stray cats and kittens and had the children 
make nice, warm beds for them. One poor little 
forsaken kitten that she picked up in the street 
five years ago had been a great pet ever since till a 
few days before Ricky was taken very sick and 
one of Mrs. Huntington Smith’s people had to be 
sent for. Iwishevery poor cat might have as many 
tears shed for it as Ricky did for him. 

Weeks went on, and the fox was as much of a 
Theodore used to go into the 
yard and play with him and feed him all he could 
eat, yet he never seemed happy; he would always 
go off in some corner or into his bed. 

One day Ted told his father that Dandy, that 
was the fox, stayed in his little house almost all 
the time, and he thought he must be lonesome; he 
wished there was another fox for him to play with. 


CrCasuLc as CVC, 


A few days after that Ted and his mother were 
watching him dart round into corners; he could 


‘Theodore 


looked up in a very solemn way and said, ‘He is 


not seem to get used to being shut up. 


lonesome; I—I think I will let’ him go in the 
woods again.”’ 

The mother was surprised and could hardly be- 
lieve it, for she knew how fond of him Ted was. 

There was nothing more said about it for sev- 
eral days after, when Ted announced at the table 
that he was going to let the fox free. His father 
said, Be sure that you want to do it, for you know 
that you are very fond of him.’’ 

‘“‘I am going to take him to the woods after din- 
ner and let him go. He does not eat much of 
anything; I guess he misses the other foxes.’’ 

Ted got up from the table and went out to the 
yard where the fox was. The father and the 
other children went too. ‘Theodore took the little 
fox in his arms and stroked him, and the four of 
them went into the woods back of the house, where 
he came from. Then Ted put him on the ground, 
and you ought to have seen him jump and run. 
For a full half mile they could see him run in and 
out among the trees, and whenever he came to the 
brook he would stop and look back and start again 
faster than ever. 

Theodore brought meat and bones and put them 
on the ground from where the fox had started, 
thinking that if he got hungry or cared to come 
back he would find them. The door of his yard 
was left open, too. But he never came back, either 
to the bones or his house, and Theodore is happy 
in thinking of him as happy and free with other 
foxes in the beautiful woods.—S. A. Pratt. 


About a Spider. 


I was sitting on the stairs watching a spider 
walking along the window sill. At times he would 
lift himself and attempt to climb the slippery sash, 
and when in that position he reminded me of a 
small, black lobster. In each instance he found the 
varnished sash was not built to give him a foot- 
hold, and so he continued his tramp. 

During the next few minutes my attention was 
drawn away from him, and when I discovered him 
again he was traveling across the floor to the back 
door with the determination of one who has started 
somewhere and is going to get there despite all 
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obstacles. He clambered upon the door sill and 
started toward the jamb. 

Here an obstacle appeared that he had not bar- 
gained for. I objected very seriously to his getting 
into a place where there would be danger of his 
being crushed, and past experience had taught me 
that a good way to insult a spider or arouse his 
curiosity (I don’t know which) is to blow your 
breath on him. So I left my former comfortable 
position and went over and blew a small tornado 
in the direction of his collar bone. The first time 
he paid no attention (perhaps the tornado didn’t 
go straight), but the second time he halted and 
faced. I bent closer, and we examined each other. 
He looked like a little old college professor, for 
there was an unconscious air of wisdom about the 
way he turned his head to look at the creator of 
tornados, also the lower part of his face was white, 
resembling the beard of an old man, while his eyes 
were like burnished bronze. He finished his scru- 
tiny sooner than I did——I presume he thought I 
wasn’t worth looking at — and turned to go to the 
door jamb again. 

This time I reached out on the porch and ob- 
tained a small iron spoon and hammered the sill 
some inches to one side of him; he turned again 
to investigate, gave one horrified scramble and 
dropped over the sill through a crack in the porch 
on to a board about a foot below —that animal 
was more than he could stand. From the board 
he watched fascinated as I ran the spoon back and 
forth across the sill. Then with all the scorn of 
one who knows that he is out of reach of danger, 
turned and slowly walked away.— Pearl A. Mc- 


Causland, Sacramento, Cal. 


Bungalow Notes. 
PINE RipGE, DEDHAM. JULY 17. 


As there are no cherry trees near the Bungalow, 
I was rather surprised when I was going up the 
board walk one day last week to see in the little 
“bird basin,’’? which we hollowed out of a rock, a 
number of cherry stones. I wondered how they 
got there, but decided that the robins that waded 
and drank and bathed there every day had some- 
thing to do with it. One naturally connects rob- 
ins with cherries. 

I spoke about it to Edward, who observes the 


THE BIRD BASIN. 


birds at Pine Ridge so closely that little escapes his 
eye, and he gave me an interesting explanation. 
He had seen several times when in sight of the 
basin a robin fly down with a cherry which she 
seemed to beat against the rocky bottom of the 
basin where the water was very shallow. After 
working it up and down in the water a few times, 
she flew away with the cherry, minus the stone, in 
her bill. 

[t looked as if Mrs. Robin carefully washed and 
stoned the cherries before dropping them into the 
gaping, hungry mouths of her little family in the 
big oak tree. Mr. Burroughs would probably 
object to that explanation, but this is a fact, that 
there were twenty-three nice, clean cherry stones 


—on the bottom of the bird basin and the robin, or 


robins, deposited them there. The only cherry 
tree at Pine Ridge, excepting the wild cherries that 
are not yet ripe, is an old mazzard in the middle of 
one of the paddocks, quite a distance from the basin. 

I have been watching the English sparrows very 
carefully through the spring and summer, and I 
have not once seen them attempt to drive away 
any of the other birds, but I have seen them fright- 
ened away themselves by the robins. Edward says 
they drove the swallows out of the barn and stole 
their nests, but in the nesting season other birds as 
well as the sparrows are nest-robbers. “hey tried 
it with the bluebirds, but these plucky little beau- 
ties held their own. I fancy the English sparrows 
are inclined to be bullies, but quickly give in when 
another bird stands up to them. 
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They played a little trick on Nora the other 
day. She was finicky about her breakfast and left 
her pan of dog biscuit, which had been pounded 
up and moistened with a little gravy and placed 
outside the back door under a tree, to run to the 
barn and see if by chance Fido and Fluffy had any- 
thing she liked better. As soon as her waving 
tail disappeared down the board walk there was a 
joyful, but not musical, chorus of chirping heard in 
the tree. I looked out the window and saw a 
family of English sparrows, a busy little mother, the 
father and five little ones. The father and mother 
were balancing themselves on the edge of the pan, 
filling their beaks, then hopping down among 
their greedy offspring dividing the spoils. In a 
short time the pan was empty, and it was very 
amusing to see Madam Nora’s look of disgust 
when she came back, scattering the intruders from 
her breakfast table, and found that her breakfast 
had been stolen in her absence. 

Nora feels that the Bungalow belongs to her, 
but when it is taken into consideration how much 
attention has been given her I sometimes wonder 
that she is not more spoiled than she is. Naturally 
she is a jealousdog. Most dogs are jealous. With 
such a capacity for love this is to be expected. She 
was brought to Pine Ridge to be the companion 
of the Man-of-the-Bungalow, and she has well 
fulfilled her mission. She has been so devoted to 
her master that when the question arose last win- 
ter of receiving into the family circle another dog, 
albeit a very small one, what Nora would do, and 
say, and feel, the latter being a point not the least 
to be considered by any means, was truly a serious 
one. 

Nora is, in spite of her years, a baby. She sighs, 
long, human sighs, and whimpers, and grumbles 
like old Mrs. Gummidge, when she does not get 
all the notice she thinks is her due. ‘Too large to 
be a lap dog, she comes as near it as she can, and 
frequently stretches herself across the lap of master 
or mistress, standing meanwhile on her hind legs, 
while she goes to sleep, head and body on her 
beloved’s lap. 

There are acres of land to roam over and merry, 
joyous dogs to race with, but no matter how much 
Nora is longing for a run, put her outside the door 
without her master or mistress, and in a few min- 
utes she is whimpering and fretting to be let in. 


She sleeps at night, and sometimes by day, on 
the couch in the living room, and if one of the 
cottage dogs looks at this couch it is a liberty and 
an affront to be bitterly resented. » Some of the 
little field mice got into the Bungalow, and a cat 
was added to the ménage, but only for two or 
three days. Nora did not offer to hurt the cat, 
she was too gentle and too courteous for that, but 
she appeared to be broken-hearted. She could not 
eat, and this was a sign of great disturbance, for 


Nora’s appetite is almost abnormal. She was such 


a drooping, miserable dog that the cat was returned 
to the cottage very speedily. 


A PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE. 


But there were reasons why both the Man-of- 
the-Bungalow and ‘ Missy’”’ wanted to take Trixy, 
a little Scottish terrier, into their home for the 
months while her “‘ Missus’”’ was in Europe. They 
knew little Trixy and loved her before Nora was 
an inmate of their household. Four years before 
this they spent part of a summer in a picturesque 
old house loaned them by Trixy’s mistress, who 
occupied the new house just across the fields. 
They took with them their whole household, con- 
sisting of a faithful housekeeper, and one little 
white dog, Fuzzy. Fuzzy was a friendly little 
creature, loving all dogs excepting very large ones 
that he felt it his duty to fight, and he and Trixy 
became fast friends. “hey roamed the fields to- 
gether, and they took afternoon tea on the terrace 
in the beautiful garden that belonged to the new 
house where Trixy lived. They sometimes accom- 
panied their friends on a walk through the woods, 
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and Trixy showed Fuzzy where a woodchuck had 
an underground home and a fox had his hole in a 


bank. 


and his mistress because they loved the freedom o 


It was a specially happy summer for Fuzzy 


the fields and woods so much, and the memory o 
it and of everything connected with it was dea 
to Fuzzy’s mistress because it was the last whole 
summer of his life. Before the next summer ended 
the little white head was laid low in the ground 
under a group of cedars in the Pine Ridge Ceme- 
tery and the mistress was mourning the loss ofa 
dear companion that for six years had been a de- 
voted and loving friend. 

One may have a family of children, but no child 
seems quite as dear as the child that Death has 
taken; even so, one may have many dogs, yet no 
dog will ever take the place of that one who for 
years watched for your footsteps and met you at 
the door with joyful welcome, and by whose sick- 
bed you watched at last until the patient eyes, 
still full of dog-like devotion, closed upon this 
world’s mysteries forever. For Fuzzy’s sake the 
Man-of-the-Bungalow and the mistress loved little 
Trixy, as well as for her own, and Trixy, with the 
sure instinct dogs possess, knew it and seemed to 
return that love. 

“I think Trixy would be happier with us than 
she would be anywhere else,’’ said the Man-of-the- 
Bungalow, when the question arose of inviting her 
to be the Bungalow guest. 

“It would be safer for her, too, we should watch 
her so carefully,’’ was the reply. 

“But Nora!”’ said the man, doubtfully. 

“Perhaps Nora would get used to her, and we 
can have her here first on trial, you know,’’ said 
the mistress. So one day the little dog was brought 
to the Bungalow and left with her old friends ex- 
cepting her little friend Fuzzy, whose white mar- 
ble headstone gleamed through the trees just below 
the Bungalow, under the hill. 

It was with anxious eyes that I watched Nora 
when Trixy’s “Missus’’ disappeared down the 
board walk, leaving a wondering and mournful 
little dog behind her. ‘Taking the little Trixy in 
my arms, I sat down and called Nora to my side. 
I called her “‘good Nora,’’ “‘dear Nora,’’ and while 
I patted the auburn head I told her to look at 
Trixy, “poor Trixy,’’ and be kind to her. 

Nora looked and listened and appeared to under- 


DRIXYS ON] THE- PORCH, 


stand, for from that moment she never uttered one 
growl or bark against Trixy. Even when the little 
creature invaded her own special territory and 
jumped up on her couch she looked disturbed but 
said nothing, and was rewarded by praise from her 
master and mistress. 

So Trixy has remained at the Bungalow, and 
this, I feel sure, has been the secret of Nora’s pa- 
tience with the guest of the Bungalow: we have 
tried never to give her a chance to be jealous. If 
‘Trixy comes and lies on my arm when [ take a 
siesta on the couch, I speak loving words to Nora, 
who is sure to jump up and lie on my feet. If 
Trixy is lying in my lap and Nora comes and rests 
her beautiful head against me and looks with lan- 
guishing brown eyes into my face, I put my arm 
around her and tell her how much I love her. The 
Man-of-the-Bungalow, whom both dogs adore, is 
careful to treat them in the same manner. Indeed, 
I believe Nora’s heart would have broken if he had 
turned her off with a harsh word when he was 
noticing Trixy. 

I cannot say that Nora has shown any actual 
affection for Trixy, but a most interesting incident 
happened one day which we think showed a fine 
Trixy had been dis- 
obedient. She ran away and refused to come when 
called. 


house she ran into my room, which leads off from 


trait in Nora’s character. 


When at last she saw fit to return to the 
the living room, where Nora was asleep on the 


couch. The Man-of-the-Bungalow followed Trixy 
into my room and began to reprove her for her 


NORA AND TRIXY. 


disobedience. He had got so far as to say sternly, 
‘Naughty Trixy! What do you mean by running 
away like that?’’ when Nora left her couch, ran 
into my room, sat up on her hind legs between 
‘Trixy and her master and held out an appealing 
paw, saying as plainly as a dog could speak, “‘ Don’t 
scold her; she’s only a little thing; she doesn’t 
know any better.”’ 

Seeing Nora’s supplicating attitude, Trixy took 
the hint and sat up on her hind legs and waved 
her little black paws at the master. 

It is needless to say that Trixy was at once par- 
doned, and the* meeting dissolved in smothered 
laughter on the part of the master and mistress and 
evident relief on the part of the two dogs, the little 
offender and her champion. 

Again, one day out of doors Trixy refused to 
come when called, and as soon as Nora heard her 
master speak several times in a stern voice to the 
little culprit, who by that time had got to his feet, 
she ran between him and Trixy and sat up as her 
custom is when begging for anything. If she had 
ever seen her master punish Trixy it would not 
-seem so strange, but it is a part of Nora’s very 
sensitive make-up that she cannot bear to hear a 
harsh word. As she has never shown the slightest 
fear of a stick or a raised hand we do not think 
she was ever punished herself excepting by a 
scolding. 

The only times when I have seen Nora exhibit 
jealousy of our Bungalow guest were once when 
the master got home from the city and Trixy was 
so very demonstrative that he could not do any- 
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thing but receive her ardent welcome. Nora also 
had gone to meet him, but Trixy having sprung 
into his arms he had not even a hand to spare for 

a few minutes. Then Nora sat down by his side 
and wailed, which soon won for her the attention 
she craved. 

Another instance was one day when I[rixy was 
jumping about me and teasing me to take her on 
my lap. Nora watched her a moment, then came 
and got between Trixy and me, very quietly, but 
as if to say, Don’t bother missy; she can’t hold 
you all the time.”’ 

Each dog has her separate dish to eat from, and 
although there is a very evident curiosity displayed 
on both sides as to the contents of the other plate, 
yet they rarely interfere with each other. If we 
toss little crackers to them, each dog waits her 
turn. 

They have quite different ways of asking favors. 
If Nora wishes to be let out or in she sighs and 
whines; Trixy is quiet until her patience is quite 
exhausted, then she utters a sharp yelp, as if some 
one had trodden on her tail and hurt her very badly. 

When Trixy wants to be lifted up on the couch 
where I am resting (she can jump up if she chooses) 
she has a curious way of shaking her head and 
snapping her teeth at me, and if that does not 
work she yelps, which never fails to secure for her 
the attention she desires. Nora sits by the couch 
and sighs and sighs and softly whimpers and rolls 
her brown eyes at me until in despair I exclaim, 
“Oh, do get up here if you want to!”’ 

- Trixy is a combination of a hunting dog and a 
pet. Nora, though four times Trixy’s size, is all 
pet, though I have seen her look longingly at a 
squirrel. Trixy adores being taken out for a drive. 
Nora hates it. Trixy will disappear when we are 
out walking and will not come when called until 
she gets ready. Nora never gets far out of sight 
and often reaches home before us. Both dogs are 
confiding, affectionate, and unhappy if left for even 
a short time without human companionship. As I 
finish these notes at my desk it is evening. [he 
crickets are chirping out in the grass, breaking the 
silence of the night, and on the floor close by my 
side both Nora and Trixy are lying, the latter hay- 
ing settled down with her head on my dress after 
a vain attempt to coax me to take her up in my 
lap.—Anna Harris Smith. 
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HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Supposing the Band of Mercy pledge were to be 
changed from ‘‘I will try to be kind to all living creat- 
ures and try to protect them from cruel usage,’’ 
to, I will not wear anything or eat anything 
or make use of anything that is the means of caus- 
ing suffering to any living creature,’ what a change 
there would be in the world. The suffering now 
caused by wearing feathers and furs, eating flesh, 
and driving behind horses not fit for work because 
they are old or lame or half fed, would be ended 
if everyone took that pledge. Dogs would not be 
kept chained up to “watch” the house, with the 
mistaken idea that a chained dog is a protection. 
Cats would not be kept as a convenience and 
turned off to starve when no longer wanted. A 
study would be made to find out what causes 
suffering and what can be done to prevent it. 


Something about the Turtle. 


A visitor to Boston was so surprised and dis- 
gusted at the cruelties he saw perpetrated upon 
turtles while in this city that he wrote a letter on 
the subject, which was published in Our Fourfooted 
Friends a few months ago. Recently a case of 
extreme cruelty to a turtle was reported to the 
Mass. S. P. C. A., and the man who was respon- 
sible for it was fined twenty-five dollars. This is 
a good beginning and will, we hope, prove a warn- 
ing to men dealing in turtles that the public is not 
so indifferent concerning their treatment as they 
may appear. 


Ernest Bell, editor of the Animals’ Friend, pub- 
lished at York House, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn, London, has written a leaflet entitled Tor- 
toise-Shell, from which we quote the following 
facts: 

‘The use of tortoise-shell is a thing which ought 
to be discouraged by humane people, for amongst 
theinnumerable cruelties perpetrated intradeand en- 
couraged—often unknowingly—by civilized people, 
not many are more revolting than those practised 
in the procuring of this substance. 


‘““Tortoise-shell is the outer layer or ‘skin’ of 
the turtle, and is usually taken from either the 
hawk’s bill or loggerhead varieties. In a recent 
article, entitled ‘Cruel Caribbean Indians,’ in the 
London Standard, based on the report of the 
American consul at Colon, in Central America, 
the writer says: 

“The hawk’s bill turtle is found only in the 
Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea... . 

“The shells shipped from the Colon district are 
taken from turtles caught on the Lagarto and San 
Blas coasts of the Caribbean Sea during the months 
of May, June, July and August, when they approach 
the shore to deposit eggs, which are laid on the sandy 
beaches above high-water mark at night... . 
The turtles are caught either while on shore or in 
the water by means of nets. As arule, they are 
killed immediately after being caught, cleaned, and 
the shell frame washed with sand; but on the San 
Blas coast the Indians do not kill them, but at once 
proceed to remove the shell by subjecting the tur- 
tles to great heat, afterwards throwing them back 
into the sea. By the application of heat the suc- 
cessive plates of shell come off very easily. “The 
average weight of shell obtained from each turtle 
is from six to seven pounds... .’ 

“Unfortunately, there is only too much corrobo- 
rative evidence that similar methods are used in 
other places. Iurning to the 
Britannica,’ we read: 

“Tf the plates of tortoise-shell are detached from 
the animal when decomposition has set in, their 
color becomes cloudy and milky, and hence the 
cruel expedient is resorted to of suspending the tur- 
tle over fire till heat makes the shield start from 
the bony part of the carapace, after which the 
creature is permitted to escape to the water. 
There is no doubt that turtles thus allowed to es- 
cape to the water after such an operation may sur- 
vive; but it is very improbable that the epidermal 
shields are ever sufficiently regenerated to be fit 
for use.’ 

‘In the ‘Royal Natural History,’ by Lyddeker 
and Sclater, we find it stated that: 

*“Tortoise-shell is a product of the hawk’s bill 
turtle, and it is too often taken from the back of the 
living animal by the aid of heat, after which pain- 
ful operation the unfortunate turtle is returned to 
its native element.’”’ 


‘Encyclopedia 
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A CORNER IN DOGS. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


The Mad-Dog Scare. 

A letter written by Dr. Elmer Lee to the New 
York Globe is so timely that we publish it with 
his consent. Dr. Lee is an authority on the sub- 
jects of which he writes; he has made exhaustive 
studies in Russia, Germany and France and is well 
known as a lecturer on‘medical and social questions. 

‘““Sir,—When rabies and hydrophobia are men- 
tioned, think of this: There was a great scare 
not long ago on Staten Island on account of so- 
called mad dogs. One of the dogs called mad was 
taken by an agent of the S. P. C. A. to a kennel, 
where he died two days later. he dog was 
chased, tormented, stoned—snapping at dogs and 
people as it roamed—and was pronounced by the 
authorities of the Health Board as mad. It was 
said that several persons were bitten by this dog 
and that they were to be treated at an institute to 
prevent hydrophobia. 

“The dog, after death, was delivered to the 
Loomis Laboratory in New York, where I made 
an autopsy, assisted by two physicians, professors 
in one of the colleges of medicine. “he autopsy 
was thorough, including the head, chest and abdo- 
men and all organs. The brain was normal—no 
evidence of disease. [he chest and lungs were 
normal. The right heart was filled with sixty to 
seventy round thread worms, six to ten inches long, 
forming a tangled mass of wriggling, twisting 
worms, blocking the valves and extending several 


-learn what was the true condition. 


inches into the pulmonary artery. Death was 
caused by suffocation, due to the worms in the 
right chambers of the heart. The Stomach was 
filled with curled hair that had been gnawed from 
some carriage cushion in the frenzy of the dog 
to get relief from the distress caused by the worms 
in the heart. Worms are common in dogs and 
cause many of their diseases, and clearly explain 
the anxiety, nervousness and other symptoms that 
are mistaken for rabies. 

“Once a dog is called mad, there are many who 
always so remember the incident and who never 
Rabies is a 
rare disease, one that has been seen by few of 
the physicians of the land. It is even scientifically 
doubted that there is a specific disease such as 
rabies is considered to be. But fear and misin- 
formation are passed along time after time and by 
generation after generation. 

“Tf there is no rabies, it follows that there is no 
hydrophobia arising from a particular poison from 
a scratch, bite or touch of a dog. I have seen 
diseased and sick dogs, but not a case of rabies. 
So I have seen hysteria, excitement, fear and ner- 
vous exhaustion in human beings, followed bydeath, 
but not a case of hydrophobia. In all candor and 
assurance let the people dismiss from their minds 
fear and dread from mad dogs and hydrophobia.”’— 
Elmer Lee, M. D. 


A letter from a member of the League in Win- 
throp has suggestions that are worth giving to 
others. She says, °° Mother called on a family six 
months ago that had an old pug dog that was a 
dreadful sight, being covered with mange. Not 
long ago father saw the same dog, still old and fat, 
but with a fine coat of hair. The dog belonged to 
a wholesale druggist, and I was interested enough 
to ask what it was that cured so bad a case. 
This is the recipe: 


Doc WaAsH FOR MANGE. 

“Three pounds of sulphur, one-half pound of 
potash, three gallons of water. Boil together, then 
add seventeen gallons of water. First, wash the 
dog clean in the usual way, then put him in a 
tub containing the wash and keep him in five or 
six minutes. [he tub should be deep enough so 
that the dog can be covered all but his head. Care 
must be taken not to get any of the wash into his 
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eyes. Dip the dog again into the same water after 
a few days. It is easier to have only half enough 
to cover the dog when he is placed in the tub, then 
pour the needed amount around him. “Two appli- 
cations cured the bad case of the pug dog.”’ 


In the same letter the writer says, A man had 
a white horse in the Work Horse Parade that won 
a first prize and a blue ribbon. He told me that 
he worked over the horse all day Sunday, washing 
him with Ivory soap and warm water and thorough- 
ly drying him off until he looked fine, all but his 
tail, which was yellow color. This they remedied 


by sponging the tail with lemon juice and sulphur, 
as they do straw hats, which improved the horse 
greatly in appearance.”’ 


PRINCE. 


A Cure for Worms. 


A puppy was taken from the League to a home 
in Tiverton, R. I. 
a common trouble that causes a great amount of 


He was troubled with worms, 


suffering, and his mistress writes an account of 
how he was cured. 

“I bought one stalk of garlic for five cents. I 
removed the outer skin, cut the stalk into small 
pieces and simmered it on the back of the stove all 
day. I then strained it and mixed the liquor with 
Prince’s food. It removed the worms right away, 


and he began to improve. I only bought the garlic 
twice, and now I never see any signs of worms. 
“Here is a picture of Prince and a goose I 
raised. I have fourteen ducks, and they are all 
pets, will let anyone pick them up, but Prince and 


the goose are my favorites. When anyone comes 


round they make plenty of noise.’’—Mrs. W. H. 


RUNABOUT, FRONT. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The new runabout is giving even better service 
than we expected. A few days before it was ready 
for use our matron had one hundred orders on her 


RUNABOUT, SIDE VIEW, 
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BASKETS IN THE RUNABOUT. 


desk, and new calls were coming through the mail 
and telephone almost every fifteen minutes. Inone 
day after the runabout began its work seventy dogs 
and cats were called for and brought to Carver 
Street, which is the largest day’s work ever accom- 
plished by our agents. The runabout brought in 
thirty of this number. Five men and two boys 
brought in forty. These calls were from different 
parts of the city and from suburban districts cover- 
ing many miles of travel. 


Some people complain because we cannot send 
immediately for the dog or cat they own and wish 
to get rid of or have found on the streets and 
Our matron tries to 
please everybody, but she cannot send out of turn 
excepting in emergency cases where an animal is 
sick or injured. ) 


taken into their homes. 


Several horses have returned to work from Pine 
Ridge during the last month, and others have taken 
their places. Among the fresh arrivals is a mare 
from a livery stable who has been a fine animal, 
fast and gentle, but has developed a queer habit of 
traveling sideways to such an extent that no driver 
She has been sent to 
Pine Ridge to see what rest, with the freedom of 
the pasture, will do for her. She was put in the 
barn on Saturday and let out in a paddock on 
Sunday. [he caretaker reports that he never saw 
a horse appear so delighted with freedom. She 
rolled and rolled, and ran, and galloped and pranced 


can keep her in the road. 
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for about half an hour without stopping. By 
afternoon she had quieted down and came to the 
gate and put her nose over to take a few lumps of 
sugar. 


A cab horse with a sore back has been va 
pathetic guest, as he so evidently longs for notice 
and petting. He comes to the fence when he sees 
a woman approaching with whom he associates, 
even after a short acquaintance, lumps of sugar 
and friendly pats. He is improving rapidly, and 
we are beginning to dread the summons calling 


him back to work. 


Our ambulance horses are taking two weeks’ 
vacation. Although the best of care is given them 
they need an occasional rest, for they have to travel 
long distances and keep steadily at work every day 
but Sunday. When we see how well-fed horses 
that are considerately used enjoy a vacation and 
profit by it, we feel the deepest pity for the many 
hard-working horses that have no rest, not even 
Sunday, through years of toil. 


We hope that our friends are doing what they 
can to prepare for our annual Fair. Most of the 


tables are arranged for, and Copley Hall is engaged 


as usual for the first Monday and Tuesday of De- 
cember. Articles for the Fair can be sent at any 
time to 51 Carver Street, marked for the Fair. 
Already a decorative and valuable plaque, for which 
we are grateful, has been sent from an anonymous 
giver, 


Reform in Blinkers in Hamburg. 


The horses of Hamburg have reason to congrat- 
ulate themselves. Blinkers now are allowed there 
only if they stand well away from the horse’s eyes. 
The number of towns in which blinkers are being 
done away with is steadily on the increase. Berlin 
was the first to start the reform by abolishing them 
altogether, through the influence of Von Borries, 
chief of the police. Dusseldorf, Ostrowo, Aachen, 
Konigsberg and Cassel followed. In Darmstadt 
they are allowed only when found necessary, and 
now in Hamburg only if wide open. In many 
cases these ‘‘blinkers’’ become veritable “‘squint- 
ers,’’ as they allow the horse to look only straight 
in front instead of all round, as he naturally would. 
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Formerly no one outside the Animal Protection 
Societies cared at all about the troubles of the 
horse, and they were powerless. Since, however, 
Berlin made a start there are many cases to show 
that horses can be driven safely without blinkers. 
We now only want energetic workers to extend 
the movement.— Avimal’ Friend, July, 1910. 


The Animal Rescue League has been testing the 
question of blinders or blinkers, and five horses 
that had always been accustomed to blinders are 
now driven with the open bridle. None of these 
horses showed any discomfort when the blinders 
were suddenly removed. One of them, a very 
nervous horse between twenty-five and thirty years 
of age, goes better without them. 


In the month of July the League received 3,343 
cats and kittens and 455 dogs. 


Cats Boarded 


Large, sunny runs and home comforts 
given your pet. 

Let him enjoy his vacation whiue 
you enjoy yours. 


LILLIAN WHITNEY 

58 Plympton Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
DR. A. C. 
DANIELS’ 

DOG and CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. 
Any RikerzJaynes Store can furnish them, 
and books free on Horse, Dog, Cat and 
Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. 


COMPLIMENTS OP 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIC OF THE POOR 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. © Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendanve. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals ) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel perfectly 
safe in boarding your animals. 

Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are higher 
than elsewhere, 

Operations on all animals a specialty. 

Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St, Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 


oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 


steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 


marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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NATURE STUDY and LIFE 


By CLIFTON F. HODGE, Professor of Biology in Clarke University 
ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 


CLEARLY written, welleorganized plan of nature study for teachers of 
younger classes, bringing the children into immediate contact with nature 
and giving them an active and creative part in the study. The ideas are 
sound, the style fresh and enthusiastic, the pictures attractive. The book aims 
to inspire children to plant gardens, to study the insects and: fungi, to protect and 
tame the birds, toads and other harmless and valuable wild things about their 
home and school. 
“Nature Study and Life’ has found a very wide-spread adoption in teachers’ 
Reading Circles, and thorough trial in the schoolroom has proved that it can stand 
the severe test of practical use. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street = = = Boston 
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eee SPRATYS 
QLD GRIST MILL|poa cares 
DOG BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens 

the Digestive Urgans 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Focd Your Dog Will Like 


AVOI SWEETENED, SOFT or MEDICATED 
FOODS, which cause indigestion, 


loss of coat and many other evils. The analysis of 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES shows that they are, weight 
for weight, equal in nourishment to fresh, raw porter- 
house steak or fresh beef liver, as purchased (see U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin), while they are superior 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET to these as a food for dogs. 
pata Send stamp for ‘‘DOG CULTURE,”’ which contains 
FR E EK a much valuable information. : 


SPRATT’S PATENT (A.M.) LTD. 


PO é f ER & WRIGHTINGTON Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK,N. J. 
DEPOTS AT 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Montreal, Can, 
Resident Superintendents at Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 
Cc h a r i estow n ~ ae uve ass. Factories also in Berlin, Germany, and London, England 


THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 


